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Tils  Beiancs  of  Influence 

A  box  score  of  voting  at  the  recent  session  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly  makes  painful  reading.  It  demonstrates,  much  too  vividly, 
the  decline  in  the  capacity  of  the  West  to  determine  the  outcome  of 
issues  which  may  prove  crucial  to  world  peace. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  first  established,  the  United  States  could 
always  be  certain  of  the  outcome  of  any  major  roll  call  deemed  vital  to  the 
interests  of  the  free  world.  Now,  all  that  is  changed. 

This  ii'"'artly  due  to  the  influx  of  many  new  nations.  Since  1945,  UN 
enrollment  increased  from  51  to  99,  and  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  now  numbers 
54. 

Many^ew  nations  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  involvement  in  the  East- 
West  cpifllict.  and  some  of  them,  honestly  neutral,  have  sought  to  abstain  on 
what  are  regarded  as  cold  war  issues.  But  “neutralism”  is  a  word  hard  to  de¬ 
fine.  It  means  different  things  to  different  governments.  And  the  record  now 
shows,  unhappily,  that  many  of  the  avowed  neutrals  vote  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
much  more  frequently  than  with  the  United  States  and  the  free  world  coalition. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  exploited  this  new  situation  in  a  highly  skillful  prop¬ 
aganda  barrage  against  Washington,  London  and  Paris.  It  has  sought  to  win 
the  friendship  of  newly-independent  countries  by  supporting  extreme  and  un¬ 
realistic  proposals.  It  champions  “independence.”  It  damns  “imperialism”  and 
“colonialism.”  And,  while  posing  as  the  friend  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
apostle  of  peace,  it  has  succeeded  in  furthering  its  imperialist  designs  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  cold  war  into  Africa,  menacing  the  very  independence  so  cherished  by 
the  newly-established  governments  in  that  continent. 

This  strategy  has  enabled  the  USSR  to  mobilize  the  support  of  a  number  of 
countries  which  preach  neutralism  but  which  practice  a  chronic  hostility  to  the 
West.  It  is  in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  that  the  Soviet  bloc  appears  to  have 
made  its  greatest  gains.  The  box  score  of  UN  roll  calls  offers  factual  testimony 
to  this  unhappy  regression  in  U.  S.  influence. 

i  At  the  last  session  of  the  Assembly,  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  voted 
'on  opposite  sides  73  times.  (We  exclude  roll  calls  where  one  of  them  abstained.) 

Here  is  the  record  in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia.  It  will  be  noted  that 
six  countries  voted  more  often  with  the  United  States  than  they  did  with  the 


Soviet  Union. 

Voted  with  Voted  with 

U.S.  USSR  Abstained  Absent 

Greece  . 60  4  9  0 

Turkey  _ _ 64  6  12  2 

Israel  . 36  3  33  2 

Pakistan  . . 32  24  17  0 

.can.' . 30  17  26  1 

Cyphia  . 28  16  27  3 


Here  is  the  list  of  countries  which  voted  more  often  with  the  Soviet  Union 
than  with  the  United  States: 


Voted  with  Voted  with 


U.S. 

USSR 

Abstained 

Absent 

UAR  . . 

. .  4 

63 

16 

0 

Iraq  . 

_  4 

63 

16 

0 

Afghanistan  . 

. .  6 

53 

14 

0 

Ceylon  . 

_  4 

62 

12 

5 

Morocco  . 

. ;.  2 

51 

16 

4 

India  _ _ 

.  6 

60 

17 

0 

Sudan  . . ^ _ 

_ _  V 

46 

17 

3 

Yemen  . 

_  2 

42 

14 

15 

Libya  . 

.  6 

39 

20 

9 

Saudi  Arabia . . 

.  6 

39 

17 

11 

Tunisia  . 

.  10 

35 

25 

3 

Liberia  . 

_  18 

31 

21 

3 

Nepal  . 

.  8 

31 

21 

13 

Jordan  . . 

.  13 

27 

16 

18 

Lebanon  . . 

.  15 

25 

22 

11 

The  fifteen  countries  include  all  ten  Arab  states.  The  list  includes  a  number 
^of  countries  which  are  frequently  considered  to  be  pro-West,  such  as  Tunisia, 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Sau^  Arabia. 
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...viewing  the  NEWS 


New  Reactor.  Israel  is  building  a  nu¬ 
de^  reactor  high  in  the  frontier  town 
of'Dimona,  east  of  ancient  Beersheba 
and  overlooking  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  French  are  assisting  in 
the  project  which  will  be  completed  in 
three  or  four  years. 

Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion 
told  the  Israel  Parliament,  on  Dec.  21, 
that  the  reactor  would  have  a  capacity 
of  24,000  thermal  units,  that  it  would 
“serve  the  needs  of  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  science  and  health”  and  that  the 
goal  was  to  build  an  atomic  power  sta¬ 
tion  within  10  to  15  years. 

Mr.  Ben-Gurion  denied  published  ru¬ 
mors  that  Israel  intended  to  produce  an 
atomic  bomb.  Ambassador  Avraham 
Harman  informed  the  Department  of 
State  that  Israel  would  welcome  visits 
by  students  and  scientists  of  friendly 
countries  when  the  reactor  is  completed, 
to  demonstrate  its  peaceful  character. 

On  Dec.  22.  the  Department  of  State 
said  that  it  “welcomed”  Israel’s  reassur¬ 
ances.  “It  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  as 
made  public,  the  Israeli  atomic  energy 
pro^am  does  not  represent  cause  for 
special  concern,”  it  said. 

Other  nations  have  similar  atomic  re¬ 
search  programs.  Canada  has  two  larger 
test  reactors,  and  has  helped  India  in 
the  construction  of  a  24,000  thermal 
kilowatt  reactor.  Sweden,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Switzerland  are  all  developing 
reactors.  On  Dec.  1 1,  Cairo  announced 
that  West  Germany  would  build  an 
atomic  reactor  in  the  UAR.  ' 

The  United  States  has  ass^ted  Israel 
with  the  materials  for  a  1,000.  kilowatt 
reactor  at  Rehovoth  as  part  of  our  At¬ 
oms  for  Peace  Program. 

But  the  reports  of  Israel’s  new  reactor 
created  a  furor  and  a  temporary  U.S.- 
Israel  rift  because  of  the  secrecy  which 
attended  them. 


Ten-Day  Alarm.  On  Dm.  9,  members 
of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
of  Congress  were  summoned  to  Wash- 

{Continued  on  page  64) 
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The  Future  of  Foreign  Aid-li 


In  our  lqst_issue,  the  Near  East 
Report  included  an  analysis  of  U^. 
foreign  aid  for  the  15-year  period 
sinde  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
survey  is  ^concluded  with  this  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  coming  struggle  over 
foreign  aid  which  grows  in  impor¬ 
tance  as  its  adversaries  grow  more 
numerous. 

Tlie  first  sharp  foreign  policy  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  outgoing  and  incom¬ 
ing  administrations  was  defined  last  week 
when  it  became  known  that  President 
Eisenhower’s  final  budget  will  propose 
a  $4  billion  expenditure  for  foreign  aid 
in  the  coming  year. 

That  is  $175  million  less  than  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  requested  last  year  and  it 
is  $1.5  billion  less  than  the  amount  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  Dillon,  who  had  envisaged  a 
striking  increase  in  economic  aid  for 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

But  since  Mr.  Dillon  will  be  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his  recom¬ 
mendations  will  probably  receive  more 
sympathetic  treatment  in  the  foreign 
aid  budget  which  the  Kennedy  Admin¬ 
istration  wilt  submit  to  Congress  to  re¬ 
place  the  Eisenhower  estimates. 

The  new  Administration  is  expected 
to  ask  Congress  for  more  rather  than 
for  less  money  for  this  major  instru¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  will 
probably  seek  to  gain  an  enduring  au¬ 
thorization  for  its  aid  program  and  to 
arrange  financing  for  several  years 
ahead.  The  opponents  of  foreign  aid 


will  deploy  all  of  their  forces  against 
the  program,  as  this  year’s  legislation 
may  be  decisive  in  shjq>ing  policy  for 
the  next  several  years.  They  will  be  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  advocates  of  economy 
in  government  and  by  those  who  want 
to  stem  the  gold  outflow  by  restricting 
imports,  foreign  investment,  and  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

The  critics  of  foreign  aid  have  plenty 
of  ammunition,  for  many  mistakes  have 
been  made.  Dollars  have  sometimes 
been  made  to  substitute  for  skilled  di¬ 
plomacy.  They  have  often  been  badly 
allocated  and  rashly  spent.  Yet  these 
errors  of  management  and  of  judgment 
have  not  been  so  numerous  or  so  seri¬ 
ous  as  to  be  an  indictment  of  the  aid 
program.  They  are,  instead,  reasons 
for  a  thorough  reform. 

The  Evolution  of  Foreign  Aid.  Foreign 
aid  has  gone  through  several  stages 
since  World  War  II.  At  first,  the  United 
States  gave  emergency  aid  to  Europe 
and  Asia — food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
for  the  victims  of  war.  Next,  it  helped 
to  finance  the  reconstruction  of  Europe, 
and  then  it  began  military  aid  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Far  East.  Finally,  the 
United  States  undertook  its  campaign 
against  poverty  with  technical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

As  American  objectives  changed,  so 
did  the  list  of  recipient  countries.  The 
tables  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Near  East 
Report  showed  a  gradual  shift  of  aid 
from  Europe  and  the  Far  East  to  South 
Asia  and  the  Near  East,  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  From  1945  through  I960,' 
Europe  received  half  of  our  economic 


The  Balance  of  Influence 

Continued 

There  are  differences  inside  the  Arab 
world.  The  UAR,  Iraq  and  Morocco 
top  the  list  of  those  who  are  found  more 
often  in  the  Soviet  column.  The  rec¬ 
ord  challenges  the  curious  claim  that 

President  Nasser -of  the  UAR  really - 

pines  to  be  a  friend  of  the  West. 

Critics  of  the  United  States  will  argue 
that  these  unfavorable  statistics  are  re¬ 
flections  on  the  voting  wisdom  of  the 
United  States.  However,  we  should 
point  out  that  in  these  73  confronta¬ 
tions,  the  United  States  had  a  majority 
on  44  roll  calls.  We  were  in  a  minority 
on  28.  One  roll  call  resulted  in  a  tie. 

The  issues  encompassed  a  wide  range — 
the  Congo,  Algeria,  disarmament,  Cu¬ 


ban  and  Soviet  complaints  against  the 
United  States,  Hungary,  Tibet,  summit 
talks,  colonialism,  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  trusteeship,  and  human  rights. 
Some  of  the  roll  calls  were  on  major 
issues.  Others  involved  minor  textual 
amendments. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  been  wrong 
on  some  of  the  issues  where  we  failed 
to  muster  a  majority.  Certainly,  Prime  " 
Minister  Nehru  and  President  Nasser 
would  deny  that  they  were  voting  with 
the  Soviet  bloc.  They  would  insist,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  were  setting  the 
pace  and  that  the  Soviet  bloc  was  voting 
with  them,  exploiting  victories  which 
they  had  earned  by  their  initiative  and 
wisdom. 

Parliamentarians  will  agree  that  win¬ 


aid,  but  nine-tenths  of  her  share  was 
allocated  before  1955.  The  Far  East 
took  a  fifth  of  our  aid,  but  has  received 
it  steadily.  The  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  allotted  almost  a  third — 
two-thirds  of  it  since  1954. 

Unfortunately,  the  composition  and 
terms  of  our  foreign  aid  have  not 
changed  along  with  the  objectives.  The 
United  States  reequipped  the  armies  of 
Western  Europe,  but  then  started  arm¬ 
ing  other  countries,  sometimes  with  ad¬ 
vanced  weapons  they  could  not  use. 
Since  1952,  we  have  spent  $9.3  billion 
on  arms  for  countries  outside  Europe. 
Much  of  this  money  went  to  Korea  and 
to  Formosa,  but  too  large  a  part  went 
to  countries  that  could  not  afford  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  Countries  receiving  military 
aid  often  have  to  earmark  more  of 
their  own  resources  for  the  support  of 
their  armed  forces  than  they  would 
otherwise  devote  to  armaments.  Our 
military  and  economic  programs  com-j 
pete  for  our  aid  dollars  and  re  c'ro 
rivals  for  the  resources  of  the  recip^cr. 
countries.  Arms  aid  can  actually  slow  the 
economic  progress  of  underdeveloped 
countries  and  may  thereby  deprive  them 
of  lasting  independence. 

Military  aid  has  now  been  separated 
from  economic  aid;  the  arms  aid  re¬ 
quest  will  come  to  Congress  as  a  part  of 
the  Defense  Department  budget.  This 
implies  that  arms  aid  will  be  used  as 
our  global  defense  requirements  dictate  I 
and  that  we  may  cease  supplying  arms  | 
to  flatter  petty  tyrants  and  to  enhance  j 
their  local  prestige.  But  it  does  not 
guarantee  that  military  aid  will  be  al¬ 
located  with  sufficient  regard  for  the 


ning  roll  calls  is  not  an  end  in  itself  and 
that  sometimes  it  is  better  to  go  down 
to  defeat  on  a  principle  than  to  win  by 
a  compromise.  Nevertheless,  today  we 
frequently  lose  on  a  UN  roll  call  and 
often  we  fall  far  short  of  the  two-third 
majority  required  for  major  Assembly 
decisions.  Thus,  the  recent  propaganda- 
tortured  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  failed  to  reach  vital  decisions  on  the 
Congo.  And  sometimes  it  is  imperative 
to  win. 

Here,  then,  is  a  pro’-  'm  high  on  the 
agenda  of  the  new  Adi  nistration.  The 
United  States  will  have  -  ""^^eview  its  po¬ 
sition  on  ♦’.c  ’terns  of  controversy  which 
now  divioc  the  United  Nations.  We 
must  overcome  suspicion  and  distrust 
sown  by  hostile  propaganda. 
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strain  it  imposes  on  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries.  Nor  is  it  a  substitute  for  reform 
of  the  economic  aid  program.  The  new 
Administration  must  still  make  basic  de¬ 
cisions  about  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  must  decide: 

How  to  use  foreign  aid  to  ad¬ 
vance  our  urgent  political  objec¬ 
tives,  but  without  thereby  diminish¬ 
ing  its  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  low-income  countries. 

How  much  aid  tlic  United  States 
can  allord  to  offer  and  how  much 
each  recipient  can  use  effectively. 

What  kind  of  aid  to  give — ^how 
to  mix  technical  aid,  grants  and 
loans,  and  how  to  fit  its  new  loans 
,  *  to  the  circumstances  of  the  borrow¬ 
ing  countries. 


development  rather  than  a  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  intrigue  and  petty  power  poli¬ 
tics.  It  should  create  situations  of  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  at  every  possible  point 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  and  should 
give  priority  to  those  nations  that  are 
willing  to  work  with  their  neighbors  for 
the  joint  development  of  regiorud  re¬ 
sources. 

How  Much  Foreign  Aid?  If  economic 
development  is  in  our  urgent  interest, 
tho  United  States  should  be  offering 
more  aid  than  it  does  now.  In  fiscal 
year  1960,  the  aid  program  looked  like 
this: 

(New  obligations  in  millions  of  dollars) 
Grants  in  Aid  $1,204.7 

Surplus  Farm  Commodities  1,133.3 
Development  Loan  Fund  Credits  52 1 .0 
Export-Import  Bank  Loans  329.4 
Technical  Assistance  1SS.4 

Other  93.5 

Total  Economic  Aid  3,437.3 

But  this  $3.4  billion  total  overstates 
our  contribution  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  We  use  some  of  the  money  we 
receive  from  the  sale  of  surplus  farm 
commodities  to  maintain  our  embassies 
and  military  missions  and  to  finance 
other  government  programs  abroad. 
Thus,  the  net  gain  to  other  countries 
from  our  surplus  disposal  programs — 
the  food  and  fiber  they  receive  on  a 
grant  or  loan  basis — amounted  to  just 
$786  million  in  fiscal  1960.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  loans  we  made  before  1960  are 
being  repaid  steadily,  so  that  our  net 
outlay  through  the  ^port-import  Bank 
has  been  much  smaller  than  the  $329 
million  listed  above.  Finally,  some  of 
our  grants  in  aid  were  actually  “defense 
support” — subsidies  to  countries  receiv¬ 
ing  weapons  under  the  arms  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  These  funds  were  not  directly 
usable  for  economic  development. 

When  we  have  made  all  of  these  de¬ 
ductions,  our  aid  for  development 
works  out  at  about  $2.5  billion  a  year. 
Yet  our  gross  annual  national  prt^uct 
exceeds  a  half- trillion  dollars.  We  are 
using  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  our  total  output  for  foreign  economic 
aid. 

The  opponents  of  foreign  aid  will 
argue  that  there  are  immediate  limits  to 
what  we  can  spend.  They  will  insist 
that  the  new  Administration  balance 
the  Federal  budget  and  that,  therefore, 
it  cut  public  spending  as  the  recession 
-reduces  tax  revenue.  They  will  then 
offer  up  the  foreign  aid  program  as  a 
sacrifice  to  “sound”  finance.  Yet  the 
majority  of  economists  favor  an  un¬ 
balanced  budget  when  unemployment 
is  as  high  as  it  is  now  and  when  many 
major  American  industries  are  operat¬ 
ing  far  below  capacity.  If' resources 
are  idle,  they  say,  the  government 
should  run  a  deficit,  for  it  does  not  have 


to  tax  away  private  purchasing  power 
to  release  resources  for  its  own  use. 

The  opponents  of  foreign  aid  will  also 
ask  for  cuts  to  stem  the  gold  outlaw. 
But  foreign  aid  outlays  are  nearly  ir¬ 
relevant  to  the  size  of  our  payment^  de¬ 
ficit  and  to  the  gold  outflow  that  has 
resulted  from  the  deficit.  Most  o~  )ur 
aid  was  spent  on  American  goods  iven 
before  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
'‘tied’’  foreign  aid  to  purchases  from  the 
United  States.  Now,  with  most  of  our 
aid  “tied,”  almost  all  of  it  will  be  spent 
in  this  country.  If,  then,  we  cut  for¬ 
eign  aid,  we  will  cause  a  corresponding 
drop  in  exports,  so  that  the  payments 
deficit  will  be  about  as  large  as  before. 

The  United  States  should  insist  that 
other  countries  join  in  the  battle  against 
poverty.  The  Eisenhower  Administra¬ 
tion  was  right  to  prod  West  Germany 
on  this  question,  although  it  may  have 
managed  the  matter  rather  badly.  But 
an  increase  for  foreign  aid  outlays  by 
our  Europ>ean  allies  will  not  allow  a  re¬ 
duction  of  American  aid.  The  under¬ 
developed  countries  need  very  much 
more  foreign  capital  than  they  now  re¬ 
ceive.  Some  authorities,  indeed,  say  that 
these  countries  need  twice  their  present 
•annual  intake  in  foreign  funds  if  they 
are  to  increase  income  per  head  by  just 
two  percent  a  year.  This,  they  add,  is 
a  minimal  objective,  for  many  of  the 
advanced  industrial  countries  are  grow¬ 
ing  faster  than  that 

The  Varieties  of  Aid.  Economic  aid 
can  take  many  forms,  and  all  of  them 
are  useful  at  some  stage  in  a  country’s 
development.  All  of  the  tinderdeveloped 
countries  need  skilled  manpower  — 
teachers,  doctors,  engineers,  geologists, 
and  civil  servants.  Most  of  them  need 
schools  and  hospitals,  roads,  harbors, 
and  other  public  works.  Some  need 
food,  and  some  need  raw  materials  with 
which  to  feed  their  infant  industries  un¬ 
til  they  can  earn  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  for  what  they  process.  Some  are 
ready  for  textile  mills  and  food  proces¬ 
sing  plants,  and  a  few  should  be  build¬ 
ing  steel  mills  and  the  other  massive 
monuments  to  modem  technology.  Our 
economic  assistance,  then,  must  take 
many  forms.  We  must  satisfy  the  sep¬ 
arate  requirements  of  each  recipient. 
We  should  not  be  offering  Africa  money 
for  machinery,  but  should  be  mobilizing 
young  Americans  to  teach  reading  and 
arithmetic.  We  should  not  be  shipping 
surplus  wheat  to  the  rice  consuming 
countries,  but  should  be  buying  rice 
from  Burma  and  sending  it  on  to 
neighboring  countries. 

We  must  also  take  greater  care  to 
mix  grants,  soft  loans,  and  “bankable” 
credits  so  as  to  fit  the  financial  position 
of  the  countries  we  aid.  Loans  repay- 
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The  Uses  of  Foreign  Aid.  Americans  '-t 
abhor  poverty  and  poverty  is  a  threat 
to  America.  The  United  States  cannot 
hope  to  resist  Soviet  imperialism  solely 
by  arms  and  alliances.  It  must  also  de¬ 
feat  Soviet  attempts  to  exploit  poverty 
around  the  world. 

The  young  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa 
and  the  older  ones  of  Latin  America 
are  tired  of  economic  vassalage  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  They  seek 
to  enlarge  and  to  diversify  production 
so  as  to  complete  their  liberation.  They 
know,  too,  that  they  will  not  survive  un¬ 
less  they  raise  living  standards,  build 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  train  leaders 
for  business  and  government.  They  are 
therefore  willing  to  take  aid  from  any¬ 
one  offering  to  supply  it  and  to  make 
trading  arrangements  that  mortgage  fu¬ 
ture  production  so  as  to  obtain  imports 
of  foodstuffs  and  machinery.  They  will 
treat  with  anyone  who  offers  them  what 
they  want,  even  those  they  know  to  be 
their  lasting  enemies.  They  are  hungry 
for  skills  and  markets,  schools  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  United  States  must  aid  these  new 
nations.  We  should  not  seek  to  match 
every  Soviet  offer,  as  that  would  invite 
the  Russians  to  allocate  our  aid  for  us. 

But  we  must  make  a  larger  effort  than 
our  rivals  if  the  new  nations  are  to  re¬ 
main  independent. 

We  should  r'\use  our  aid  dollars  to 
buy  friendship  •  the  United  States, 
and  we  should  expect  abject  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  aid  we  provide.  If  we  try 
to  buy  allies,  we  may  actually  earn  ene¬ 
mies,  as  an  open  alliance  with  the 
United  States  is  often  a  dangerous  goad — 
to  rebellion.  But  neither  should  we  sub-  - 
sidize  truculence  by  bribing  ambitious 
dictators  in  the  illusion  that  we  can  thus 
induce  them  to  conform  with  their  in¬ 
ternational  obligations.  The  United 
States  should  aid  every  nation  that 
shows  a  reasoned  appreciation  of  its 
capacity  to  use  aid  and  that  has  dis¬ 
played  genuine  devotion  to  the  tasks  of 
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able  in  dollars,  like  those  supplied  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  are  worse  than 
useless  to  nations  already  burdened  by 
short-term  dollar  debts.  Even  long¬ 
term  loans  repa)^te~in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  may  do  dunage  and,  eventually, 
may  embarrass  the  United  States.  fVe 
have  already  accumulated  billions  in 
“'soft  currency,"  and  these  balances  will 
bedevil  international  finance  for  decades 
to  come.  In  the  end,  we  may  be  forced 
to  forego  our  foreign  currency  claims, 
and  would  be  wiser  to  return  to  grants, 
as  that  is  where  we  will  wind  up. 

Finally,  we  must  put  the  foreign  aid 
program  on  a  predictable  basis,  so  that 
the  United  States  and  other  govern¬ 
ments  can  program  assistance  several 
years  ahead.  Congress  has  always  in¬ 
sisted  on  annual  appropriations  so  as 
to  keep  tabs  on  the  program  and  pre¬ 
vent  waste.  This,  however,  has  been  a 
major  cause  of  waste.  Projects  have 
sometimes  been  started  without  ade¬ 
quate  planning  so  as  to  use  cash  on 
hand  befor^  Congress  could  take  it 
away.  Projects  have  sometimes  been 
ended  before  completion  because  Con¬ 
gress  would  not  vote  more  money  for 
them.  We  have  had  to  concentrate  on 
the  things  we  could  do  quickly,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  things  that  take  time  but 
should  be  done  first. 

The  Legislative  Prospects.  The  new  Ad¬ 
ministration  faces  a  deadly  strug^e  on 
foreign  aid.  Many  friends  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  return  to  Congress,  and 
the  enemies  will  come  back  with  dan¬ 
gerously  plausible  arguments.  The  bat¬ 
tle,  however,  is  worth  winning,  for  the 
world  awaits  the  outcome  as  a  test  of 
American  intentions  in  the  years  ahead. 
A  decisive  victory  on  this  issue  may  do 
more  to  enhance  confidence  in  Ameri¬ 
can  leadership  than  any  other  legislative 
triumph  within  grasp. 

viewinfg  the  news 
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ington  and  informed  by  Department  of 
State  and  CIA  officials  that  another  na¬ 
tion  had  joined  the  “atomic  club."  On 
the  same  day,  the  United  States  ad¬ 
dressed  an  inquiry  to  Israel. '  One  week 
later,  the  press  broke  the  story. 

Israel  government  spokesmen  then 
denied  that  they  could  or  intended  to 
produce  the  bomb  and  gave  that  as¬ 
surance  to  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
A.  Herter  upon  his  return  from  a 
NATO  conference.  But  U.S.  officials 
were  vexed  because  they  had  not  been 
kept  informed. 

From  Israel,  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  reported  that  the  plant  has  been 
under  construction  for  several  months, 
that  it  is  visible  from  the  road,  and 
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that  its  existence  is  known  to  many 
people  inside  Israel  but  was  withheld 
from  the  press  by  censorship. 

Surrounded  by  enemy  nations,  Israel 
has  maintained  strict  security  on  all  in¬ 
stallations  which  might  become  targets, 
such  as  broadcasting  and  power  sta¬ 
tions.  It  has  even  banned  publication 
of  such  non-military  matters  as  immi¬ 
gration. 

Israel  officials  say  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  lest  the  Arab  boycott  force  ex¬ 
porters  to  cut  off  materials  needed  for 
the  project 

(Coincidentally,  a  dispatch  from 
Baghdad  on  Dec.  19  disclosed  that  the 
Iraqi  government  may  nationalize  the 
French  interest  in  the  Iraq  Petroleum 
Company  if  the  French  are  supplying 
oil  to  Isi^.) 

No  Bombs  Possible.  Meanwhile,  many 
asked  whether  the  Israel  reactor  could 
really  produce  sufficient  plutonium,  a 
nuclear  weapon  component,  to  construct 
a  bomb. 

Science  Editor  William  L.  Laurence 
of  the  New  York  Times  deflated  these 
reports,  on  Dec.  25,  when  he  wrote  that 
“the  plutonium  produced  in  a  small  nu¬ 
clear  reactor  of  24,000  thermal  kilo¬ 
watts  is  very  minute  indeed”  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  “completely  usele^  for  bomb  ma¬ 
terial  unless  it  is  refined  and  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  specially  built  chemical  plant 
at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars.  Such  a 
plant  is  at  present  beyond  the  capacity 
of  any  small  nation  such  as  Israel  and 
until  evidence  is  available  of  intention 
to  build  such  a  plant,  which  cannot  be 
done  in  secret,  the  fact  that  a  nuclear 
reactor  for  the  production  of  electricity 
also  produces  plutonium  is  highly  mean¬ 
ingless.  .  .  .  The  basic  facts,  if  fully 
understood,  would  make  it  clear  why 
only  great  industrial  nations,  particular¬ 
ly  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia, 
can  be  full-fledged  members  of  the 
‘atomic  club.’  ” 

Against  this  background,  observers 
ask  why  a  non-military  reactor  caused 
such  a  violent  explosion  in  Washington. 
Barron’s,  the  business  weekly,  caustical¬ 
ly  commented  on  Dec.  26:  “The  U.S. 
State  Department  once  more  placed 
itself  in  a  ridiculous  postiue  by  accusing 
Israel  of  conspiring  to  build  atomic 
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weapons.  The  project  was  a  subject  of  1 
common  gossip  in  the  coffee  houses  of 
Tel  Aviv  (where  American  diplomats 
seldom  venture).  .  .  .” 

Nasser's  Reaction.  On  Dec.  23,  Pres¬ 
ident  Nasser  said  at  Port  Said  t^t  “if 
Israel  begins  to  make  an  atomic  bomb 
it  means  the  beginning  of  war  between 
us.”  (This  statement  sound^  like  a 
contradiction,  since  Nasser^always  at¬ 
tempts  to  justify  his  SuerTjanal  block¬ 
ade  by  the  claim  that  i  UAR  is  now 
at  war  with  Israel.) 

He  declared  that  U.  UAR  would 
never  permit  Israel  to  make  an  atomic 
bomb.  He  claimed  that  imperialist 
countries  were  preparing  to  arm  Israel 
with  atomic  weapons  and  then  claim 
that  Israel  had  produced  them  itself. 

He  promised  that  in  that  event  the 
UAR  would  get  atomic  bombs  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  it  cost,  for  the  UAR  was  de¬ 
termined  “to  maintain  its  superiority.” 

Another  Explosion.  Premier  Ben- 
Gurion  may  resign  in  a  new  political 
upheaval  which  has  split  the  dominant 
Mapai  party.  He  is  protesting  a  cabi¬ 
net  decision  which  clears  his  political 
antagonist,  Pinchas  Lavon,  secretary- 
general  of  Histadruth,  of  any  re&onsi- 
bility  for  an  espionage  debacle  in  tgypt 
in  1954.  The  investigation  showed  that 
a  senior  military  officer  had  falsely  ac¬ 
cused  Lavon  of  ordering  the  operation 
which  led  to  Lavon's  resignation  as 
Minister  of  Defense. 

End  of  Austerity.  King  Saud  has  re 
belled  against  his  brother’s  harsh  auster¬ 
ity  regime,  imposed  tw’o  years  ago  to 
rescue  Saudi  Arabia  from  bankruptcy, 
and  has  resumed  power.  The  deposed 
Emir  Faisal  is  close  to  Nasser,  who  may 
now  reinstate  Saud  as  a  political  target. 

In  Brief.  African  leaders  who  support  i 
Patrice  Lumumba  in  the  Congo  meet  I 
in  Rabat,  Jan.  3,  to  plan  future  strat-  ' 
egy.  .  .  .  One  ot  the  few  hopeful  news  'i.- 
items  from  the  strife-tom  Congo  was 
the  departure  of  37  Congolese  officials 
for  training  in  administration  and  agri¬ 
cultural  development  in  Israel,  which 
will  pay  their  expenses. 


